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A Tribute to Clarence E. Ridley 


By RUSSELL E. McCLURE* 
President of the International City Managers’ Association and 
City Manager, Corpus Christi, Texas 


LARENCE E. Ridley retired as 

executive director of the Interna- 

tional City Managers’ Association 
on June 30, but his influence on the de- 
velopment of efficiency and integrity in 
American city government will never be 
forgotten. 

This issue of PuBLi1c MANAGEMENT is a 
tribute to Clarence Ridley, a small way of 
saying “‘thanks’’ for a service which can be 
matched by few men of our generation. The 
articles which appear in this issue were 
written by men who knew him intimately, 
men who watched him through the years 
as he wrought his special magic on the city 
manager profession. They write as old 
friends, but since they are counted among 
the foremost students and practitioners of 
municipal administration they also measure 
Clarence Ridley’s accomplishments in terms 
of the evolutionary development of modern- 
day city government. 

There are four of these articles. The first, 
“Ridley’s Era of Orderly Growth,” is by 
Richard S. Childs, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Municipal 
League. The second article is by Louis 
Brownlow, “‘I Knew Him When .. .”’ Louis 
Brownlow’s name is almost legendary in 
the field of public administration and his 
list of high offices is too numerous to men- 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. McClure was elected 
president of the ICMA in October, 1955, and has 
been a city manager for 15 years, serving the cities 


of Wichita, Kansas; Dayton, Ohio; and since 1953, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


tion here. Suffice it to say that he was chair- 
man of the selection committee which 
named Clarence Ridley as executive direc- 
tor of ICMA. 

The third article, “Ridley’s Dream— 
In-Service Training,” is by Arthur Brom- 
age, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The fourth and last was 
written by L. P. Cookingham, city manager 
of Kansas City, and is entitled ‘“Ridley’s 
Goal—A Mature Profession.” 

These articles attest to the remarkable 
achievements of a remarkable man and 
they are entered in this official journal as a 
tribute to the heritage that he has left with 
us. 

I have no wish to comment on matters 
which are developed so ably by these four 
authors, but I cannot pass this opportunity 
by to express my own heartfelt appreciation, 
and also that of all other managers, to 
Clarence Ridley for all that he has done for 
the manager profession. His accomplish- 
ments in the interests of better govern- 
ment will stand as a permanent memorial. 

What better way could there be to begin 
this tribute to Clarence Ridley than by 
quoting his own words—words which are 
expressive of his dynamic and _broad- 
gauged philosophy: 

“A city must always adapt and adjust 
itself to conditions and changes, and the 
manager of a city should make it his busi- 
ness to know what these changes are likely 
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to be before they happen so that he can be 
ready for them and make constructive 
recommendations to the council. This is the 
essence of community leadership. In your 
job as city manager you can help mold a 
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better city for tomorrow. This is your op- 
portunity and your challenge.” 

If the term “Mr. City Manager” applies 
to any one man, that person is Clarence E. 


Ridley. 


Ridley’s Era of Orderly Growth 


By RICHARD S. CHILDS* 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, National Municipal League, New York 


Y 1929 the prior secretaries of ICMA, 
Harrison Otis and John Stutz, work- 
ing on a shoestring of income, had 

developed a 12-year-old magazine and had 
conducted 15 annual conferences. The first 
of these in 1914 was attended by no less 
than eight city managers. The year 1929 had 
seen 19 new adoptions and the total list of 
cities had thus risen to 411. Of the 411 man- 
agers that year only 95 were registered at 
the Asheville conference. The financial 
condition of the fledgling association was 
something less than rosy, and the develop- 
ment of management services and training 
manuals was no more than a subject for a 
good conversation. For young Clarence Rid- 
ley, the new executive director, it made a 
frail foundation. 

The new profession included some vigor- 
ous and important members serving large 
cities and one manager, Charles E. Ash- 
burner, had just retired after 20 years in 
four cities, but the profession of city man- 
agership was still minuscule as professions 
go. It had its earnestness, its high purpose, 
and due appreciation of its coming im- 
portance. But it counted only five college 
courses where young men could obtain ap- 
propriate instruction in municipal ad- 
ministration, 68 graduates from such courses 
and only nine of them who had reached 
actual managerships. 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Childs, who has held high 
executive positions with a number of large corpora- 
tions, is known as the “father’’ of the council- 
manager plan and short-ballot movements; was 
president of the City Club of New York, 1928-40; 
is a former President of the National Municipal 


League, and since 1947 chairman of the executive 
committee of the League. 


There was literature enough on the vari- 
ous phases of municipal engineering but 
little on anything else, and no place to look 
for viable information on most of the di- 
versity of problems that confronted pioneer 
city managers. There was some vague dis- 
cussion of making room in managers’ of- 
fices for ambitious apprentices or interns, 
but this was considered to be a dream of 
the future. 

This was the situation that confronted the 
new executive director. But he was a man 
undismayed by meager beginnings, a man 
confident of his cause and its future, a man 
ideally suited for the pioneering role into 
which he was cast. 

Clarence Ridley was born in Armada, 
Michigan, on March 14, 1891. After re- 
ceiving a bachelor’s degree in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Michigan in 
1914, he was assistant engineer of Flint, 
Michigan, for four years. He then became 
city engineer and water superintendent at 
Port Arthur, Texas, and after two years 
went to Columbia University for a year of 
graduate work in economics and public 
administration, receiving a master’s degree 
in 1921. 

When he became city manager of Blue- 
field, West Virginia, in 1921, approximately 
250 cities had adopted the plan. Ridley re- 
mained in Bluefield for four years and when 
he resigned the local newspaper warmly 
praised him by saying, “‘During the time 
Mr. Ridley has been in Bluefield the city 
has evolved from a hick town to a progres- 
sive municipality... .” 

Ridley resigned as city manager to ac- 
quire additional academic training. For 
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two years he served as an instructor at 
Syracuse University while completing the 
requirements for a Ph.D. in public ad- 
ministration. His Ph.D. thesis, Measuring 
Municipal Government, was a subject which 
was to intrigue him throughout his active 
career. 

From 1927 to 1929, Clarence Ridley 
served as staff engineer of the Institute of 
Public Administration in New York. But 
he continued an active association with the 
city managers, and, significantly, devoted a 
part of his time to studies of the role that 
universities should play in preparing young 
men for city manager careers. 
if not inevitable—com- 
pletely understandable that Clarence Ridley 
was named executive director of ICMA in 
1929. For here we had a man symbolic of 
everything involved in the science and art 


And so it was 


of city management: engineer, city manager, 
doctor of philosophy, teacher, researcher— 
in short, all the diverse qualifications for the 
post were wrapped up in this one man. 

Ridley moved forward as rapidly as the 
growth of the profession and the member- 
ship permitted. The city managers’ annual 
paper-bound issue of statistics and confer- 
ence papers of 1915 to 1930 became the 
“City Managers’ Year Book” in 1931 and 
this in turn became the Municipal Year Book 
in 1934 with increasing coverage and au- 
thority each subsequent year. 

Although they could speak for less than 
one-sixth of the cities, the interest of man- 
agers in the field was life-long and technical 
in contrast to that of the transient amateur 
political executives serving under the older 
plans of government. So they took over the 
task of serving all cities and the current self- 
sustaining handsome Year Book is an obvi- 
ous testament to their superior competence 
and intensive interest. 

So likewise, there began the in-service 
training correspondence courses and man- 
agement manuals available on equal terms 
to officers and employees of any type of local 
government and constituting now our most 
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practical and useful literature on municipal 
administration. 

So came the steady development of ex- 
pertness. In recent years the availability of 
competent professional city managers has 
become a major attraction of the council- 
manager plan. City officials, particularly 
part-time officials in cities of sudden growth, 
finding that technical problems are crowd- 
ing in on them and conscious that they are, 
after all, novices at the task of handling 
municipal millions, frequently seek charter 
changes to enable them to divest themselves 
of detail and get in one of those managers 
they have heard about. Under the leader- 
ship of such officials the adoption of the plan 
nowadays is often put through by ordinance 
without a ruction. Opponents of the plan 
are on the defensive more than ever, for city 
managers are in high repute; indeed too 
much is sometimes expected of them. So to 
the original arguments for the plan—inte- 
gration, straight-forwardness, more attrac- 
tive working conditions for councilmen— 
is added ‘“‘We can get one of those effective 
city managers here.” 

Ridley plugged along with a striking 
absence of false moves. He started nothing 
that he could not keep going. He never had 
to retreat. Each project ran forward true to 
the initial concept. 

His management of the annual confer- 
ences was noiseless and wise with sober con- 
centration on substantive work and no 
whoop-la—just hard working sessions that 
began on time and sent the members home 
refreshed and wiser for their task. A secre- 
tary’s report to°the membership at a con- 
ference in some associations is the secretary’s 
big annual field day for self-glorification; I 
have seen Ridley deliver all the facts in five 
well-packed minutes. 

For 27 years, with wisdom and judgment, 
Ridley made every activity a credit to the 
dignity and authority of the Association in 
fine devotion to a whole generation of city 
managers whose profession is still young. 

And with many a happy-hearted chuckle, 
withal! 








I Knew Him When... 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW* 
Honorary Member and Former President of the International 
City Managers’ Association 


HEN one who is old is asked to 

write anything about a friend and 

associate who is not quite so old, 
the writer is frequently—I had almost said 
usually—impelled to indulge in auto- 
biography rather than to write biography. 
It is almost impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to begin with the phrase, “I knew him 
when... .”’ Sometimes that thought is ex- 
pressed; it is practically always instinct, and 
underlies whatever else is written or said. 
So here goes. 


I knew Clarence Ridley when: 


Actually, although he would not even yet 
admit it, he came to me as a pupil, and I 
was his teacher. In 1923 I was president of 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. It held its annual conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Clarence E. Ridley, then the 
city manager of Bluefield, West Virginia, 
came to that conference. It was the first 
city managers’ conference he had ever at- 
tended. And there he sat under my feet, as 
did Saul of Tarsus at the feet of Gamaliel. 

He was an apt pupil. He learned from 
me how not to run a conference. 

Around five years later when the annual 
conference was held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, the Board of ICMA decided to 
make a change in the personnel of the 
secretariat and the location of the head- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Brownlow, after a career 
in newspaper work, entered municipal administra- 
tion by appointment of President Wilson as com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia in 1915. In 
1920 he became city manager of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, and in 1923, of Knoxville, Tennessee. He was 
president of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation in 1923 and was a founder of the American 
Society for Public Administration in 1940 and its 
president in 1942 and 1943. Mr. Brownlow was 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, 1936-37, and has been 


active in many national and international organ- 
jzations in the field of public administration. 


quarters office. Although I was no longer a 
city manager, the incoming president, 
R. W. Rigsby, appointed me chairman of a 
committee charged with the duty of finding 
a new executive director, and of establishing 
a new headquarters for the secretariat of the 
Association. 

Instantly, I made my first choice for 
director: it was Clarence E. Ridley. I spent 
most of the time, from midnight until dawn, 
chasing him through the corridors of the 
Kenilworth Inn; I found his room and 
ascertained that he was supposed to be in it; 
I knocked on the door; I yelled. I did every- 
thing but take a fireman’s ax to break down 
his door. But no response from Ridley. 
Such was the first demonstration I had of his 
innate modesty, and his already formed 
habit of avoiding persons seeking to give 
him a job. 

Later I tracked him down in his then 
lair, the New York headquarters of the 
Institute of Public Administration—then, as 
now, presided over by Luther Gulick. There 
I persuaded Mr. Gulick to permit Ridley to 
devote part of his time to planning a pro- 
gram for the city managers’ organization— 
something that seemed to be necessary be- 
cause of the almost bankrupt condition of 
the ICMA treasury. 

Then came another bidder—a higher 
bidder. He was Charles Edward Merriam, 
who also had been with me and incidentally 
with Beardsley Ruml of the Spelman Fund, 
at the Asheville conference. Dr. Merriam 
presented to me the merits of moving the 
headquarters to the vicinity of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, supporting his argument 
with the promise of the occupancy of part 
of a building owned by the University, the 
appointment of Ridley to the faculty of the 
University, and a commitment from the 
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Rosenwald Fund to help pay the expenses 
of the Association. 

I submitted this proposition to my fel- 
lows on the committee—President Rigsby 
and former President Bert C. Wells, city 
manager of Wichita, Kansas. They joined 
me in signing a unanimous recommendation 
to the board of the Association. 

Thus, Clarence E. Ridley became the 
executive director of the then small and 
impecunious organized group of the mem- 
bers of the then new and all but untried and 
untested profession of city managers. 

Ridley moved the headquarters to Chi- 
cago, being preceded by one day only by 
his newly appointed assistant, Orin F. 
Nolting who, on July 1, 1956, succeeded 
Ridley as executive director. 

From that day forward the International 
City Managers’ Association began to pros- 
per. It had, in the first years, not only some 
support from the University of Chicago and 
the Rosenwald Fund but, as time went on, 
an increased amount of support from the 
Spelman Fund of New York. It is violating 
no confidence now to say that at that mo- 
ment Dr. Merriam, Mr. Ruml and his 
associate, Guy Moffett of the Spelman 
Fund, agreed with me that it would be very 
difficult indeed for the city managers, as a 
professional organization, ever to become 
self-supporting. 

We did not know our Ridley. In time the 
foundation grants disappeared and after 
they disappeared, Ridley—by his manage- 
ment skill, by his inventive genius, by his 
financial acumen—brought the Association 
into an ever-increasing importance, not only 
to the profession but to the community as a 
whole, and made it not only self-supporting 
but enabled it eventually to lay by a little 
in case of the rainy day. 

At that time also, I was appointed chair- 
man of the Research Committee of the City 
Managers’ Association. A little later, with 
Mr. Ridley’s helpful cooperation, that com- 
mittee was merged with the Municipal Ad- 
ministration Service which then had its 
headquarters with the National Municipal 
League in New York, and became Public 
Administration Service, now one of the 
most outstandingly successful survey and 
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installation organizations in the entire field 
of public administration, serving cities, 
counties, school districts, states, and the na- 
tion—not only in the United States and 
Canada but in all parts of the world. 

Nevertheless, Ridley’s greatest personal 
achievement was that he soon demon- 
strated the worth of my teaching. I had in- 
structed him in how not to run an annual 
conference. He became the chief exemplar of 
how to run a conference. Nobody who has 
ever seen Ridley on the job but marvels at 
his skill, and his complete mastery of the 
conference technique. He sees to it that 
every separate meeting of his great interna- 
tional conference begins precisely on time, 
not a second early and not a second late, 
and adjourns exactly on time, not a minute 
early and, but rarely and then over his pro- 
test, not even a minute late. 

He has seen the Association over which 
he has presided as executive grow from a 
small thing into a big thing—from an 
organization that served only its city man- 
ager members and those who were associ- 
ated with it in that particular field into an 
organization which serves municipal and 
other local governments of all types. Indeed, 
it has become the recognized authority in 
the field of municipal government in the 
United States and Canada, not to speak of 
the powerful influence it exerts among local 
authorities in other nations of the world. 

It may seem to some readers, especially 
among the juniors who have come to accept 
the present-day stature of the city manager 
profession as a gift of the gods, that I have 
given too much credit to Ridley the con- 
ventioneer. I do not think so. 

Had it not been for his unique and un- 
matched ability to lead, to persuade, to 
convince, and to control in convention, in 
conference, and in consultation, he may 
never have realized on his other great gifts. 
They were, among others, his pre-eminence 
as an expositionary speaker; his native wit 
which could at the same time both wound 
and heal; his peculiar ability to combine 
puritanical control of his clientele and his 
staff with simultaneous evocation of their 
affectionate loyalty. Without all these, the 
ultimate Ridley whom we praise and prize, 
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and with whom we still cherish freedom to 
disagree, might never have emerged. 

And if he had not emerged, the institu- 
tion which he brought to flower and to 
fruition would not stand, as it does today, in 
the very forefront of the art and science of 
public administration in the world today. 

While Ridley will be sorely missed, he 
was privileged to turn over his responsi- 
bilities when he went into voluntary retire- 
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ment to an able lieutenant who served with 
him during all these years. 

I knew Ridley when he began. I continue 
to know him as he goes into a richly earned 
retirement. And I, who once—many, many 
years go—was a city manager, join with all 
of those of my colleagues who have retired 
from the field and with the city managers 
now pursuing their profession in wishing 


him Godspeed. 


Ridley’s Dream—In-Service Training 
By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


N THE expanding profession of city 
management, the matter of training 
constitutes an essential ingredient. Only 

the amateur tries to play it by ear. As execu- 
tive director of the International City 
Managers’ Association, Clarence E. Ridley 
has played the role of “‘professor” to new 
and old members. His pedagogy has been 
spared of the pedantic by being stamped 
with the hallmark of his own personality. 

Before city councils can be adequately 
advised on alternative courses of action 
open to them, the managers themselves 
will, in his book, do well to study the 
diverse solutions, to analyze the situation, 
to render thereby a genuinely managerial 
judgment. So what to do, how to do it, how 
much to pay for it, where and when to act 
are all questions Ridley has made upper- 
most in the thinking of ICMA members. In 
the professional recommendations that are 
essential to guiding the councilmanic policy- 
makers in their broad decisions, Ridley’s in- 
sistence upon skill and preparation has en- 
hanced the role that qualified managers 
play today. 

His concept of the manager’s job is not 
the one-sided view in which supervision over 
administrative hierarchy can be exercised 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Bromage, who has been 
on the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1929, serving as professor of political 
science since 1938, is a former member of the city 
council of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and a former 
vice-president of the Michigan Municipal League. 


He is author of several books on state, county, and 
municipal government in the United States. 


at the expense of preparation. In fact, train- 
ing has been utilized as the stitch in time, 
something to which hundreds of Ridley 
*“‘graduates” can testify from knowing the 
other nine they have subsequently been 
saved. 

The professor in this executive director 
took full cognizance early in his career of a 
manager’s need for training in order to de- 
velop reliable department heads, to be able 
to coordinate their efforts, and to exert 
leadership in a winning combination of ad- 
ministrative officers and employees. As a 
consequence, managers the country over 
have been alerted to the best principles and 
practices in the auxiliary services of finance, 
personnel, and planning, and in the line de- 
partments like police, fire, public works, and 
recreation. 

When the ICMA received in 1934 the 
first of several special grants from the Spel- 
man Fund for the development of in- 
service training courses, this particular em- 
phasis of Ridley’s was implemented. An 
Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration was the formal expression of 
this trend. Of necessity, the Institute began 
to prepare its own texts for the use of the 
professionals already on the job who were 
to be the students. 

Under Ridley’s aegis came the big green 
training manuals written by experts, avail- 
able at first only to those enrolled in ICMA 
courses. Packed with actual problems in 


the conduct of municipal affairs, the 
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manuals also contained authoritative an- 
swers for the man on the job. Initial edi- 
tions were entitled: Organization and Func- 
tions of Municipal Government, 1935; Mu- 
nicipal Personnel Administration, 1935; 
Municipal Public Works Administration, 
1935; Municipal Fire Administration, 1936; 
Municipal Finance Administration, 1937; 
Municipal Police Administration, 1938; 
Local Welfare Administration, 1939; Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Administration, 1940; 
Technique of Municipal Administration, 
1940; and Local Planning Administration, 
1941. 

It was at once apparent that they had 
something new to offer and before long they 
were being used as training texts and for 
daily reference by managers, department 
officers, and employees. The ‘“‘professor’’ 
who had foreseen the need for them saw to 
it also that they were frequently revised. 
The new editions evaluated changing 
practices in relation to the principles first 
postulated. Eight of the manuals became the 
standard training and reference works in 
their respective fields—those on the tech- 
nique of municipal administration, finance, 
personnel, planning, police, fire, public 
works, and recreation. All have been re- 
vised in from two to five new editions. 

The ICMA materials were used in sev- 
eral different approaches to the educational 
process. Correspondence study was made 
possible both for individual study as well as 
for group training seminars. Use of the 
manuals for this purpose gathered momen- 
tum during the forties and was greatly ac- 
celerated after World War II. During the 
five-year period ending June 30, 1955, 
nearly 1,000 municipal officials and em- 
ployees enrolled on an individual basis and 
an additional 4,000 city officers and em- 
ployees participated in 275 group training 
projects. The manuals were selling at a rate 
of 500 to 600 per month. No greater testi- 
mony to their value was afforded than the 
decision of the New York Police Academy 
to use the police manual (1954 edition) for 
the training of officers with the rank of 
sergeant and above. The manuals proved 
their worth not only to managers but to de- 
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partment heads, officers, and municipal 
employees. 

For future city managers, Clarence E. 
Ridley has been an exponent of specialized 
university training. As early as 1928 he 
made a report concerning academic pro- 
grams to the annual ICMA conference, as 
chairman of its committee on curricula. In 
presenting the recommendations of this 
committee, he reviewed the extent to which 
various universities were offering training 
for city management and made suggestions 
for the expansion of their efforts. 

Throughout his career, Ridley fostered 
and developed managerial interest in uni- 
versity courses. In 1941 restrictions on the 
sale of training manuals were lifted, which 
permitted fulfillment of a substantial de- 
mand for them from colleges and universi- 
ties. Universities especially introduced the 
manuals for their graduate classes com- 
prised of advanced students seeking to equip 
themselves as future administrative 
sistants and future managers. 

Clarence E. Ridley’s efforts to encourage 
university graduate training programs, in- 
tensive managerial institutes of short dura- 
tion associated with universities in many 
states, group training conferences for man- 
agers and departmental administrators, and 
correspondence study were not only a matter 
of professional conviction but of personal 
devotion. Wherever he went, the challenge 
he carried with him to dogmatic solutions 
was based on comparative and current ex- 
perience. To be present at meetings of state 
chapters of the Association, at managerial 
institutes and group training courses, he 
shuttled back and forth across the continent 
in the United States and Canada. 

Few who have seen him in action at these 
meetings will forget his readiness to raise 
the provocative query, to question smug 
compromises, nor will they forget his care 
and deliberation in enunciating his own 
judgments. To these group gatherings he 
came armed with an international outlook 
on what the managerial profession had to 
date done and how the job could be done 
still better. 

When a manager spoke of his capacity to 
judge a department head by written reports, 
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Ridley accepted this assertion only in part. 
More than likely he would reply: ‘‘Did you 
hire your administrators for the capacity to 
write the English language?’ And this 
would precipitate a serious discussion of all 
the criteria by which city officials can be 
evaluated. Ridley never lost sight of the dual 
responsibility of the manager as leader of the 
administrative process and as servant of the 
council. 

Because Clarence E. Ridley was once a 
manager himself, he became a manager’s 
manager, a leader among the professionals. 
His time has been spent without stint in as- 
sociation with managers whose profession he 
made his ruling interest. In all the exhorta- 
tions and jibes flowing from him as a man of 
wit as well as wisdom, there is the touch of 
warmth that makes frankness permissible: 
“You fellows are on the firing-line,”’ he 
would start, “‘but back at headquarters we 
think so-and-so... .”’ So managers regard 
him as friend and counselor in training as 
well as their mentor in professional ethics. 

By his personal participation he has 
pulled many a meeting or institute from a 
local hassle into a stimulating demonstration 
of the art of learning and teaching. When- 
ever it came to an argument over profes- 
sional questions, managers knew their “‘pro- 
fessor’? could take it as well as give it, for 
the best of education is a two-way under- 
taking. In the rapid growth of the municipal 
executive’s profession, partly attributable 
directly to him, he has every reason to take 
personal pride. 

No one can succeed as a city manager 
without a profound conviction as to the 
place of the representative city council at the 
top of the local government. Representative, 
political laymen chosen by the voters have 
to bear the responsibility for policy, taxes, 
and for administrative services in their com- 
munity. Professional management must be 
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geared to support the council. It is within 
this frame of reference that training has to be 
devised. Not only has Ridley held fast to this 
concept of local democracy, but he has done 
something to make it work and to keep it 
working. 

After some years of planning and prepa- 
ration, he brought about in 1955 the pub- 
lication of a Handbook for Councilmen in 
Council-Manager Cities, designed to assist 
councilmen in doing their full share. It took 
courage to go to print in this broader area 
of municipal action, but the Handbook, by 
informing councilmen of what they could 
reasonably expect from a professional man- 
ager, matched up the two echelons of the 
local task force. The reception accorded this 
Handbook represents the culmination of Rid- 
ley’s sure instinct. 

So long as there is an International City 
Managers’ Association, his name will be 
associated with in-service training and with 
the growth of professional management. No 
one gets to be a real manager in a week or 
even a year, and experience in itself needs 
to be enriched by concentrated study and 
preparation. Judgments sharpened by con- 
tinual exercise can be rendered still more in- 
cisive by the acquisition of proven skills. 

By the big green training manuals, Rid- 
ley made certain that such skills and points 
of guidance were easily accessible to man- 
agers, administrators, and employees. So 
that managers might know the how, why, 
when, and how much of what they were 
doing or proposing to do, he exhorted them 
to read “‘the books.”? He always enjoyed a 
“‘discussion’”’ in which the books were chal- 
lenged on technical points, for this meant 
that managers were thinking about prin- 
ciples and practices. Ridley, the ‘“‘profes- 
sor,” consultant, and friend, looms large in 
the picture of Ridley as the executive 
director of the ICMA. 











Ridley’s Goal—A Mature Profession 


By L. P. COOKINGHAM* 


City Manager, Kansas City, Missouri 


URING the 27 years of Clarence E. 
Ridley’s affiliation with the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Associa- 

tion, that organization under his guiding 
hand has reached maturity. When he as- 
sumed the directorship of ICMA in 1929 
only 411 cities in the United States were re- 
ceiving the benefits of the council-manager 
plan of government. During his tenure this 
number increased to more than 1,400. 
Today, approximately one-half the cities 
with populations in excess of 25,000 are 
operating under the council-manager plan. 

Much of the credit for this rapid growth 
in the use of the council-manager plan of 
government by American cities can’ be at- 
tributed directly to the work of Clarence 
Ridley in developing and executing the pro- 
gram of the professional organization of city 
managers. It has been his unfailing belief 
that the council-manager plan, when ad- 
ministered by trained men having a pro- 
fessional attitude toward their duties and a 
high standard of ethics, would result in ef- 
ficient, effective, and democratic govern- 
ment. 

Because of the influence Clarence Ridley 
has had over the great majority of managers 
who have belonged to this professional or- 
ganization, his ideals of good public service, 
his principles of public administration, and 
his high ethical standards have been in- 
stilled in these members; because of the ad- 
herence to these practices and principles, 
many outstanding accomplishments in coun- 
cil-manager governments have been re- 
corded. 

During the formative years of ICMA, it 
was necessary for Clarence Ridley, almost 

* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Cookingham, who was 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association in 1939, has had 30 years of city man- 
ager experience. He was formerly city manager of 


Clawson, Plymouth, and Saginaw, Michigan, and 
has been in his present position since May, 1940. 


singlehandedly, to conceive, develop, and 
disseminate the ideas and _ philosophies 
which were to result in improved municipal 
management. His firm attitude toward 
honesty, sincerity, the scientific approach, 
and the preservation of our democratic 
heritage found in the publications of the 
Association, or personally discussed by 
Clarence Ridley in his many visits with city 
managers, constantly stimulated and in- 
spired them to expand their knowledge and 
improve their management techniques. His 
firmness, his ready wit, and his strong belief 
in the basic principles of council-manager 
government have aided in the development 
of many of the outstanding men in the field 
today. He attended 32 ICMA annual con- 
ferences and innumerable state and regional 
meetings, so that he had personal contact 
with more city managers than any other per- 
son. His ideals of public service and his un- 
relenting search for new methods to improve 
management inspired every city manager 
he met. 

As professions go, the city manager pro- 
fession is still quite young and is still evolv- 
ing towards a well-defined professional con- 
cept. In the early days, the average manager 
sought the role of a relatively anonymous 
administrator; now he finds himself closely 
associated with policy formulation and with 
community leadership. Previously an en- 
gineer, primarily interested in physical 
improvements, the manager now has 
broadened his horizons to include the entire 
range of community life—physical, eco- 
nomic, and social. Starting with no formal- 
ized educational background, he now is 
turning to a specific form of educational 
preparation wherein broad management 
goals and processes and human relation- 
ships are emphasized. In all of these de- 
velopments, Clarence Ridley played an 
active part. 
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Ridley accepted this assertion only in part. 
More than likely he would reply: ‘‘Did you 
hire your administrators for the capacity to 
write the English language?’ And this 
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evaluated. Ridley never lost sight of the dual 
responsibility of the manager as leader of the 
administrative process and as servant of the 
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His time has been spent without stint in as- 
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made his ruling interest. In all the exhorta- 
tions and jibes flowing from him as a man of 
wit as well as wisdom, there is the touch of 
warmth that makes frankness permissible: 
“You fellows are on the firing-line,”’ he 
would start, “‘but back at headquarters we 
think so-and-so... .”’ So managers regard 
him as friend and counselor in training as 
well as their mentor in professional ethics. 

By his personal participation he has 
pulled many a meeting or institute from a 
local hassle into a stimulating demonstration 
of the art of learning and teaching. When- 
ever it came to an argument over profes- 
sional questions, managers knew their “‘pro- 
fessor’? could take it as well as give it, for 
the best of education is a two-way under- 
taking. In the rapid growth of the municipal 
executive’s profession, partly attributable 
directly to him, he has every reason to take 
personal pride. 

No one can succeed as a city manager 
without a profound conviction as to the 
place of the representative city council at the 
top of the local government. Representative, 
political laymen chosen by the voters have 
to bear the responsibility for policy, taxes, 
and for administrative services in their com- 
munity. Professional management must be 
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geared to support the council. It is within 
this frame of reference that training has to be 
devised. Not only has Ridley held fast to this 
concept of local democracy, but he has done 
something to make it work and to keep it 
working. 

After some years of planning and prepa- 
ration, he brought about in 1955 the pub- 
lication of a Handbook for Councilmen in 
Council-Manager Cities, designed to assist 
councilmen in doing their full share. It took 
courage to go to print in this broader area 
of municipal action, but the Handbook, by 
informing councilmen of what they could 
reasonably expect from a professional man- 
ager, matched up the two echelons of the 
local task force. The reception accorded this 
Handbook represents the culmination of Rid- 
ley’s sure instinct. 

So long as there is an International City 
Managers’ Association, his name will be 
associated with in-service training and with 
the growth of professional management. No 
one gets to be a real manager in a week or 
even a year, and experience in itself needs 
to be enriched by concentrated study and 
preparation. Judgments sharpened by con- 
tinual exercise can be rendered still more in- 
cisive by the acquisition of proven skills. 

By the big green training manuals, Rid- 
ley made certain that such skills and points 
of guidance were easily accessible to man- 
agers, administrators, and employees. So 
that managers might know the how, why, 
when, and how much of what they were 
doing or proposing to do, he exhorted them 
to read ‘‘the books.’? He always enjoyed a 
*‘discussion”’ in which the books were chal- 
lenged on technical points, for this meant 
that managers were thinking about prin- 
ciples and practices. Ridley, the “‘profes- 
sor,”’ consultant, and friend, looms large in 
the picture of Ridley as the executive 
director of the ICMA. 
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tion, that organization under his guiding 
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sumed the directorship of ICMA in 1929 
only 411 cities in the United States were re- 
ceiving the benefits of the council-manager 
plan of government. During his tenure this 
number increased to more than 1,400. 
Today, approximately one-half the cities 
with populations in excess of 25,000 are 
operating under the council-manager plan. 

Much of the credit for this rapid growth 
in the use of the council-manager plan of 
government by American cities can be at- 
tributed directly to the work of Clarence 
Ridley in developing and executing the pro- 
gram of the professional organization of city 
managers. It has been his unfailing belief 
that the council-manager plan, when ad- 
ministered by trained men having a pro- 
fessional attitude toward their duties and a 
high standard of ethics, would result in ef- 
ficient, effective, and democratic govern- 
ment. 

Because of the influence Clarence Ridley 
has had over the great majority of managers 
who have belonged to this professional or- 
ganization, his ideals of good public service, 
his principles of public administration, and 
his high ethical standards have been in- 
stilled in these members; because of the ad- 
herence to these practices and principles, 
many outstanding accomplishments in coun- 
cil-manager governments have been re- 
corded. 

During the formative years of ICMA, it 
was necessary for Clarence Ridley, almost 
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singlehandedly, to conceive, develop, and 
disseminate the ideas and _ philosophies 
which were to result in improved municipal 
management. His firm attitude toward 
honesty, sincerity, the scientific approach, 
and the preservation of our democratic 
heritage found in the publications of the 
Association, or personally discussed by 
Clarence Ridley in his many visits with city 
managers, constantly stimulated and in- 
spired them to expand their knowledge and 
improve their management techniques. His 
firmness, his ready wit, and his strong belief 
in the basic principles of council-manager 
government have aided in the development 
of many of the outstanding men in the field 
today. He attended 32 ICMA annual con- 
ferences and innumerable state and regional 
meetings, so that he had personal contact 
with more city managers than any other per- 
son. His ideals of public service and his un- 
relenting search for new methods to improve 
management inspired every city manager 
he met. 

As professions go, the city manager pro- 
fession is still quite young and is still evolv- 
ing towards a well-defined professional con- 
cept. In the early days, the average manager 
sought the role of a relatively anonymous 
administrator; now he finds himself closely 
associated with policy formulation and with 
community leadership. Previously an en- 
gineer, primarily interested in physical 
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preparation wherein broad management 
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ships are emphasized. In all of these de- 
velopments, Clarence Ridley played an 
active part. 
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Clarence Ridley early recognized the 
need for continuous training for managers 
and for the other officials who serve local 
government in every field. His constant ef- 
forts to improve administrative practice 
resulted in the development by ICMA of 
a series of in-service training courses which 
today are recognized as the outstanding 
source of training material in the field of 
local government administration. Clarence 
Ridley’s intense interest in the training field 
also resulted in a close cooperation with the 
universities which conducted on a regional 
basis short courses and refresher courses for 
city managers. 

The research program carried on by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
has been an important factor in improving 
management expertness throughout the na- 
tion. Under Clarence Ridley’s guidance, the 
Association has collected a vast storehouse 
of information and statistics on the subject 
of municipal management. One of the most 
significant developments to aid in the im- 
provement of municipal management was 
the establishment in 1945 of Management 
Information Service. MIS makes available 
to city managers and all other public officials 
practical solutions to the problems which 
confront them; solutions which are based on 
the best practices in use in the better 
governed cities and the opinions of special- 
ists in municipal administration. Because 
many city managers cannot devote suf- 
ficient time to the complete study of all of 
the problems which confront them, Manage- 
ment Information Service is an invaluable 
adjunct to scientific management and is 
fulfilling a long-felt need in the city manage- 
ment profession. 

The truly remarkable Municipal Year 
Book, the monthly journal, PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, Management Information Service, 
the training manuals and correspondence 
courses—all will long attest to Clarence 
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Ridley’s practical grasp of administrative 
problems. And even more important they 
attest equally to his vision for the better city 
of tomorrow. 

In addition to the development of ICMA 
programs and services, Mr. Ridley was 
active in many other ways. He was a mem- 
ber of the governing board of Public Ad- 
ministration Service from its creation in 
1933 and was vice-chairman for many 
years; represented the ICMA on numerous 
national committees, sometimes as many as 
six at a time; was vice-chairman of the 
American Committee for International Mu- 
nicipal Cooperation; and was active in the 
City Club of Chicago. For a number of 
years he taught a class in public administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 

The services of the International City 
Managers’ Association were developed, ex- 
panded, and perfected by Clarence Ridley. 
His foresight and vision developed in the 
ranks of the ICMA a real concept of the 
professional aspect of a city manager’s posi- 
tion and an appreciation of the importance 
of the scientific approach to the problems of 
municipal government. He instilled in the 
career city managers of this nation a high 
sense of duty to the people whom they serve, 
and through his research and studies he de- 
veloped practices and principles which have 
improved the administration of local govern- 
ment to such an extent that the council- 
manager plan now is being adopted by our 
cities at a rate never envisioned by the most 
ardent of the early advocates of better 
governmental administration. 

Clarence E. Ridley has guided our As- 
sociation long and well. Because of his 
energetic drive, his vision, and his depth of 
understanding, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association now stands as an in- 
fluential and respected symbol of good 
government throughout the world. 














MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS _ 


Recent Annual Reports 

Annual reports continue to provide cities 
with an excellent medium to review mu- 
nicipal activities for local citizens. The 41 
reports received recently bring the total 
number of reports received during 1956 to 
111. 

The method of presentation for the 41 
reports was almost equally divided among 
the 8}X11-inch size reports, the 69-inch 
size reports, and the reports published in 
local newspapers or in newspaper style and 
format. 

Featured in both the Lakewood and 
Hawthorne, California, reports were highly 
effective maps and photographs of each 
city’s present and proposed recreational 
program and facilities. Emphasis in the 34- 
page New Orleans report was placed on 
showing citizens the large-scale capital 
improvement projects under way, including 
the new civic center, new expressways and 
boulevards, air terminal improvements, and 
bridges, streets, and overpasses under con- 
struction or planned for the near future. 

A map which pinpointed the various 
public works improvements for 1955 was the 
highlight of the Pomona, California, eight- 
page newspaper supplement report. Des 
Moines, Iowa, used a double-page spread 
to depict plans for sanitary sewer expan- 
sion in 1956 showing trunk line sewers in 
color. Color also was used effectively in the 
Beloit, Wisconsin, report, in this case to 
point out on a map of the city the location 
of 1955 building permits, street improve- 
ments, new municipal buildings, and an- 
nexed areas. 

Of the 41 cities, 14 published their re- 
ports in the 69-inch booklet size: Hay- 
ward and Woodland, California; Pueblo, 
Colorado; Gainesville, Florida; Oglesby, 
Illinois; Buchanan, East Lansing, and 
Negaunee, Michigan; New Ulm, Minne- 
sota; Columbia, Missouri; Mount Holly, 
New Jersey; Sewickley, Pennsylvania; Kings- 
port, Tennessee; and Waco, Texas. 

Reports using the newspaper format were 
issued by the following 13 cities: Pomona, 





California; Illinois; Des Moines 
and Dubuque, Iowa; Muskegon and Stur- 
gis, Michigan; Dayton, Delaware, and 
Portsmouth, Ohio; The Dalles, Oregon; 
Greenville, South Carolina; Vancouver, 
Washington; and Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Twelve cities used the 8}X11-inch size 
booklet for their reports: Hawthorne, La- 
Mesa, and Lakewood, California; Fulton 
County, Georgia; Park Forest, Illinois; New 
Orleans, 


Peoria, 


Louisiana; Pontiac, Michigan; 
Edina, Minnesota; Shawinigan Falls and 
Westmount, Quebec; Hearne, Texas; and 
Sunnyside, Washington. Two cities pub- 
lished annual reports as pamphlets or leaf- 
lets which were mailed to residents: May- 
wood, Illinois, and North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Municipal Movies 

St. Louis, Missouri, has recently released 
a 24-minute movie, entitled The Big City, 
to inform citizens of the services they re- 
ceive for their tax dollars. The film, which 
replaces a printed annual report, was pro- 
duced by a private company at a cost of 
$14,000. A wide variety of services are 
dramatized including fire fighting, water 
purification, rat control, enforcement of 
the anti-smoke ordinance, traffic control, 
and other services. City officials appearing 
in the film are not mentioned by name so 
that the film cannot be dated. Sixteen 
prints of the 16mm film were purchased by 
the city to be distributed to schools, civic 
clubs, church groups, and other organiza- 
tions. 

In New York City, firemen are cooperat- 
ing with citizens in the production of a 30- 
minute color movie about the work and his- 
tory of the fire department for use by tele- 
vision stations, schools, churches, and train- 
ing of firemen. The film was financed by the 
fire department’s welfare fund and was pro- 
duced by a group of volunteer citizens, 
many of them professional television em- 
ployees, who donated their time and 
services. 
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Install Punched Card Accounting 
Equipment 
ASIC facts about punched card ac- 
counting and tabulating equipment 
and its possibilities are explained in a recent 
publication of Public Administration Serv- 
ice, Punched Card Primer, by Burton D. Fried- 
man (see Pick of the Month). This book ex- 
plains the basic operations of the three 
essentially similar systems available: Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation 
(IBM); Remington Rand, Inc., and the 
Samas Punched Card Division of the Under- 
wood Corporation. 

According to the author, the three prin- 
cipal advantages of punched card equip- 
ment are: (1) they lend great speed to 
record keeping and reporting; (2) they make 
available operational figure-facts that are 
otherwise inaccessible, facts that may dic- 
tate changes of emphasis or method and that 
may mean the difference between an operat- 
ing surplus or deficit; and (3) they may 
reduce costs as they increase the value of 
office records. 

Several medium-sized cities and counties 
have recently installed tabulating equip- 
ment or have extended the application of 
equipment. Lubbock, Texas (71,747), is 
using punch-card accounting equipment in 
the utilities collection offices and plans to 
extend use of tabulating machines to pay- 
roll accounting, general accounting, tax 
accounting, and corporation and court 
accounting. 

In Corpus Christi, Texas (108,287), 
tabulating equipment is being used for an 
equipment cost analysis of 450 motor 
vehicles. The analysis shows the cost per 
mile per hour of operation for each piece of 
equipment on a monthly, fiscal year, and 
to-date basis. In addition, accounting in- 
formation for garage credits and division 
charges as well as nonhighway gasoline use 
can be determined. The new procedure will 
permit the city for the first time to obtain 
information for a monthly report showing 
equipment assets and depreciation of equip- 
ment. 


Two Illinois counties have recently 
adopted the use of punched card equipment. 
Cook County (Chicago) prepared and ex- 
tended real property assessments with 
tabulating equipment. A total of 1,161,951 
parcels representing an assessed valuation of 
more than $7 billion were processed, in- 
cluding all revisions and details incident to 
publication of the assessments. A completely 
integrated tabulating system for assessment 
and other tax purposes is planned to be in 
operation in 1958. DuPage County (154,- 
599), has completed an installation which 
will automatically handle all phases of tax 
accounting. Cost of converting to the sys- 
tem is expected to be recovered within two 
years by eliminating many of the temporary 
clerks formerly employed for tax collection 
purposes. 

Hamilton, Ontario (228,138), is the first 
city in the province to adopt tabulating 
equipment for assessment and tax account- 
ing. Using this equipment, the city prepared 
its tax roll and 85,000 real property tax 
bills and 75,000 business tax bills within 
about two weeks after setting the tax rate. 
The equipment also is used for payroll ac- 
counting, bank reconciliations, and invest- 
ments records. 


More Cities Adopt Nonproperty 
Taxes 

N RECENT years more cities have 

adopted nonproperty taxes or garbage 
and sewer service charges as a means of 
supplementing property tax revenues to 
meet expenditure requirements, according 
to a study published by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association (see Pick of the 
Month). In several states the impetus for 
adoption of nonproperty taxes was provided 
by. new state enabling legislation enacted 
during the last five years, particularly in 
Illinois and Mississippi where new legisla- 
tion made it either easier to adopt a mu- 
nicipal sales tax or extended authorization 
to all cities rather than a limited number. 

Of 1,347 cities with populations of more 
than 10,000, only 417 do not use garbage 
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and sewer service charges or one of the 14 
nonproperty taxes studied. The 930 cities 
using these nonproperty revenue sources im- 
pose an average of more than two of the 
revenue sources per municipality. In 1955, 
cities over 10,000 population collected more 
than $1 billion dollars from the 14 non- 
property taxes and two service charges. 
Income and sales taxes resulted in a highest 
per capita yield. 

The greatest activity in municipal non- 
property tax adoptions in cities over 10,000 
population occurred with respect to three 
high-yielding tax sources: income, public 
utility gross receipts, and sales taxes. The 
number of cities using a municipal income 
tax doubled in the five years between 1951 
and 1956, increasing from 24 cities over 
10,000 population to 48 cities. Municipal 
sales tax adoptions showed the largest nu- 
merical gain with 171 cities having sales 
taxes in 1956, as compared to 79 in 1951. 
Sixty-seven cities adopted public utility 
gross receipts taxes raising the total of cities 
using this source to 341, thus making this 
the most frequently used nonproperty tax. 

Next to public utility gross receipts taxes, 
sewer and garbage service charges are the 
most commonly used nonproperty revenue 
sources. One difference in the use of these 
two service charges is that the sewer service 
charge is used by cities in every one of the 
population groups from the smallest to the 
largest, but use of a garbage service charge 
appears to be confined almost entirely to 
smaller cities. 

The relative importance of particular 
nonproperty taxes to the municipalities 
using them is demonstrated by their rela- 
tionship to property taxes. Property taxes 
tend to be lower in those municipalities 
imposing income, gasoline, and alcoholic 
beverage taxes than for those using other 
nonproperty taxes. Cities imposing gasoline 
and alcoholic beverage taxes for the most 
part are located in areas that do not place 
too much dependence upon the property 
tax. With the exception of income taxes, 
nonproperty taxes imposed by smaller cities 
seem to be of more significance to them than 
a similar tax imposed by a larger city. At 
least the nonproperty taxes imposed by 
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smaller cities tend to be proportionately 
larger when related to their property taxes 
than is true for larger cities. This is in part 
because the per capita property tax tends to 
be lower for the smaller city and per capita 
yields from nonproperty taxes do not decline 
as rapidly as does the per capita property 
tax. 


Combined Written Exam for Police 

and Fire Recruits 

N PHILADELPHIA, the personnel de- 

partment in cooperation with the police 
and fire departments for four years has 
given a combined written examination for 
police and fire recruits. The entrance-level 
test is designed to recruit intelligent young 
men who are readily trainable either as 
policemen or firemen. Applicants have the 
option of specifying only the police depart- 
ment or the fire department or of accepting 
an appointment in either department. 
When appointed from the eligible list, the 
recruits are assigned either to the police 
academy or the fire academy for training in 
the fundamentals of the department in 
which they will serve. 

The city has no minimum requirements of 
education or experience for policemen or 
firemen. The written tests, however, were 
designed at such a level that a person not 
having graduated from high school or at- 
tained an equivalent background in ex- 
perience would ordinarily find the test diffi- 
cult. The age, character, and physical re- 
quirements for both services are identical 
with the exception that the height and 
weight requirements for firemen are some- 
what lower. The combined intelligence type 
test was therefore developed when the de- 
partments concluded that there was no 
necessity for separate tests since there was no 
difference in requirements. 

Both the police commissioner and the fire 
commissioner have indicated that they are 
highly satisfied with the quality and train- 
ability of the recruits appointed from the 
eligible list, particularly those who stand 
near the top of the list. The examination has 
also resulted in important economies for the 
personnel department in administering ex- 
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aminations for policemen and firemen. The 
single examination requires about 40 per 
cent less time to administer than the two 
separate examinations formerly held. 

This type of combined test might easily 
be adapted for use in smaller cities which 
have integrated fire and police services, pro- 
vided the city has or has access to facilities 
and personnel who can train the recruits in 
the duties performed by both policemen and 
firemen.—Foster B. Roser, personnel di- 
rector, Philadelphia. 


Renumbers and Renames Streets; 
Installs Name Signs 


EORIA, Illinois (111,856), has com- 

pleted a comprehensive project of re- 
numbering and renaming its street system in 
which 24,140 street addresses and 126 street 
names were changed, and 4,700 street name 
signs were installed. 

Peoria County began the renumbering 
project in 1952 when it began assigning 
numbers in fringe areas around the city. 
The new numbering system was subse- 
quently adopted by both the city and the 
county. In August, 1955, the city changed 
7,000 house numbers as part of a pilot 
project, and the remaining changes were 
completed in April, 1956. Ample time has 
been allowed for the United States Post 
Office to process all of the address changes 
prior to the Christmas rush. In addition, 
both the telephone directory and city 
directory to be issued in the fall will carry 
all new addresses. Lists of all changes were 
made available to utility companies, govern- 
mental agencies and businesses. 

The new numbering system is a grid 
pattern, with 1,200 numbers being assigned 
to each mile measured from baseline streets. 


Previously most streets had been numbered — 


from their beginning with the resuit that 
corresponding blocks on parallel streets 
would not have similar numbers unless the 
streets happened to begin at the same point. 
About three-fourths of the city streets were 
renumbered with the remainder, built along 
the edge of the Illinois River with streets at 
45 degree angles to all other streets, retain- 
ing their old baselines and numbers. The 
costs of the numbering changes were about 
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90 cents per change, or a total of about 
$23,500, including engineering, notifica- 
tion, postage and supplies, and follow-up 
calls. 

Prior to making the address changes, the 
street name system was simplified by 
eliminating duplicate street names and re- 
ducing the number of different street names. 
Twenty-three public hearings were con- 
ducted on the proposed changes by a citizens 
advisory committee, and 45 duplicate or sim- 
ilar sounding street names were eliminated. 
Shorter streets were renamed to the same 
name as longer or more prominent streets 
lying in the same position on the grid sys- 
tem. A total of 126 street names were 
changed, resulting in a net reduction of 100 
street names. 

The installation of street name signs began 
in 1954, but street names under consideration 
for possible changes were omitted. Previous- 
ly street signs had been painted wooden 
signs, many of which were illegible or which 
had been destroyed. As part of the program 
4,700 double-faced, single piece, porcelain 
enamel signs have now been installed. The 
signs cost about $3.25 each with the total 
cost of the signs and materials coming to 
about $25,000 with an additional $5,000 for 
labor costs. Existing utility poles were used 
for the erection of the signs wherever pos- 
sible, saving about $27,000 over the cost 
of installing individual sign poles.—Jacos 
D. DumELLE, director of inspections, Peoria. 


Planning Precedes Insurance Awards 
in Three Cities 

UTOMOBILE liability insurance has 
been placed in Columbia, Tennessee 
(10,911), through competitive bidding. Con- 
cise bid specifications were prepared by 
City Manager Lowell Long including policy 
conditions, inventory of equipment, and 
alternatives in coverage. The city received 
12 bids from 10 different agencies with a 
spread in the bids from high to low of $684. 
In awarding the contract the city increased 
coverage from $10,000, $20,000, and $5,000 
to $100,000, $300,000, and $25,000 at a 
premium about $200 less than paid the pre- 
ceding year. The successful bidder was the 
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agency that had written the auto liability 
insurance for the city the year before. 

Competitive bidding also was used in 
Jackson, Michigan (51,088), for placing au- 
to liability insurance. Bids ranged from a 
low of $2,465 to $6,166. The low bid was 
a net rate after deducting an earned divi- 
dend for the preceding year of $220. Cover- 
age was written for $100,000, $300,000, and 
$100,000. 

The city council of Aiken, South Carolina 
(7,083), has approved placing the city’s 
fire and casualty insurance with a local 16- 
member association of insurance agents. The 
association will appoint a committee of 
three members to handle the city’s insur- 
ance program with the chairman being the 
city’s direct contact for insurance purposes. 
The association will make an annual study 
of the insurance needs of the city and recom- 
mend necessary changes in coverage. The 
commissions derived from city insurance will 
be used for such local purposes as advertis- 
ing, education, and fire prevention informa- 
tion instead of prorating and distributing 
the commissions to each participating agent. 
(See the following news item for a résumé of 
the insurance practices of 738 cities over 
10,000 population.) 


More Cities Insure with 
Mutual Companies 

HE need for improved methods of pur- 

chasing municipal insurance is indi- 
cated by a survey of insurance practices in 
738 cities over 10,000 population appearing 
in the 1956 Municipal Year Book. Three types 
of insurance were studied—fire, general 
public liability, and motor vehicle public 
liability. 

According to the Year Book, the handling 
of municipal insurance in the United States 
cities is generally unplanned and haphazard. 
In many cities no one person is specifically 
responsible for the administration of the in- 
surance program; no objective analysis of 
the degree of hazard has been made; nor 
have selective procedures been established 
to obtain the best coverage at the lowest 
rates. In many cities too little insurance is 
carried while in others an overly extensive 
program has been effected. In both situa- 
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tions excessive premiums too often are paid 
for the protection afforded. 

In recent years the idea of obtaining 
municipal insurance through the process of 
competitive bidding has been advocated, 
but the survey indicates that the principle is 
not yet widely accepted. Only 12 per cent 
of the cities purchasing fire insurance use 
competitive bidding, and only 25 per cent 
of the cities use competitive bidding for 
general and motor vehicle public liability in- 
surance. Most city officials who have used 
competitive bidding, however, insist that 
they have been able to obtain better cover- 
age at less cost. 

The most prevalent method of placing all 
types of municipal insurance is simply to as- 
sign it to a group of local insurance represent- 
atives. Fire insurance was placed this way 
by 75 per cent of the cities and general and 
motor vehicle liability insurance by 58 per 
cent of the cities. Under this method, the in- 
surance is normally written by one represent- 
ative and the premiums are divided among 
participating representatives. The city then 
deals with only one agent and, at the same 
time, is relieved of the pressures from insur- 
ance representatives who have not received 
any city business. 


City Adopts Architectural 
Control Ordinance 


ADISON, Wisconsin (96,056), has 
adopted an architectural control 
ordinance similar to those previously 


adopted by several other Wisconsin cities, 
including Cedarburg, Fox Point, Wauwa- 
tosa, and Whitefish Bay. The Madison 
ordinance provides that building permits 
may not be issued for a proposed single- 
family residence in residential or agricul- 
tural zones if the architectural design or 
functional plan is either too similar or too at 
variance with other buildings in the neigh- 
borhood. 

A three-day waiting period is set from 
the time of application for a building permit 
until it is issued. The name of the applicant 
and a description of the land on which the 
proposed building is to be constructed are 
publicly posted. During this period the 
building inspection superintendent or any 
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property owner within a one-mile radius of 
the proposed site may file an objection to the 
granting of a permit. A city board, com- 
posed of the planning director, engineer, 
and park supervisor, holds hearings on any 
objections which may be filed. 

The ordinance states: ““No building per- 
mit for any single family residence structure 
shall be issued if the exterior architectural 
appeal and functional plan of the proposed 
structure will, when erected, be so at vari- 
ance with or so similar either to the exterior 
architectural appeal or functional plan of 
the structures already constructed or in the 
course of construction in the neighborhood 
where the character of the applicable dis- 
trict established by zoning ordinance as to 
cause a substantial depreciation in the 
property values of said neighborhood.”’ 

A similar ordinance adopted by Fox Point 
was upheld as constitutional by the Wiscon- 
sin supreme court in 1955. The court held 
that the ordinance constituted a valid exer- 
cise of the police powers of the municipality 
and noted that anything that tends to de- 
stroy property values in a community af- 
fects the prosperity and general welfare of 
the community (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, 
May, 1955, p. 109). 


Opinion Divided on Unmarked 
Police Cars 
HE use of unmarked police cars to 
bring about the strict enforcement of 
traffic laws has resulted in divided opinion 
on the part of both experts and the public. 
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The American Automobile Association, a 
group outspoken in its opposition to un- 
marked cars, contends that the presence of 
clearly visible squad cars with the posting of 
adequate radar signs will do more to obtain 
the voluntary cooperation of motorists than 
will unmarked patrol cars which can only 
arouse public indignation. 

In New York City, the police commis- 
sioner in explaining his use of unmarked 
cars to the city council stated that the cars 
were assigned to areas where there had 
been a high incidence of accidents and the 
result had been a sizable reduction in the 
accident toll. * 

A Minneapolis newspaper recently con- 
ducted a survey in Minnesota asking adults 
of both sexes how they felt about the use of 
unmarked police cars to enforce traffic laws 
and to arrest violators. Seventy-five per 
cent of those questioned approved of the 
procedure, 21 per cent opposed it, and the 
rest expressed no opinions. 

Those in favor of unmarked cars gave 
these principal reasons: people will be more 
cautious; more violators will be caught; and 
law-abiding drivers have nothing to fear 
from a police car, marked or unmarked. 
Persons opposed said that this policy is un- 
derhanded; a motorist will not know 
whether he is being stopped by a policeman 
or a bandit; people drive more cautiously 
when they are watching for marked patrol 
cars; and in case of emergency it is easier to 
find an officer if the motorist can look for a 
clearly visible squad car. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Inter-American Municipal Organization— 
Panama City, Panama, August 17-23, 1956. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Chicago, September 9-13, 1956. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Seattle, September 9-14, 1956. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Banff, Canada, September 16-20, 1956. 

American Public Works Association—Fort 
Worth, September 23-26, 1956. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—San Fran- 
cisco, September 25-28, 1956. 

International Recreation Congress—Phila- 
delphia, September 30-October 5, 1956. 


Civil Service Assembly—Washington, D.C., 
October 7-12, 1956. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Omaha, Nebraska, October 8-10, 1956. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Chicago, October 14-17, 1956. 

National Municipal League—Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, November 11-14, 1956. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Miami, November 12-15, 1956. 

American Public Health Association—Atlan- 
tic City, November 12-16, 1956. 

American Municipal Association—St. Louis, 
November 26-28, 1956. 
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Citizens Study Committee 

i MERCED, California, a citizens ad- 

visory group called “The Committee of 
100°’ has completed a one-year study of public 
improvement needs for the next 10 years. The 
group presented their recommendations to the 
city council in a report entitled Merced’s Future 
(see Pick of the Month). The committee was 
composed of citizens representing all phases of 
community interests—labor, industry, profes- 
sions, service clubs, military service, churches, 
and women’s clubs. Subcommittees were cre- 
ated to study the city’s needs for streets and 
bridges, recreation, parks, sewers and drains, 
public safety facilities, airport, and other facili- 
ties and services. To carry out the recommended 
capital improvements the city sales tax was in- 
creased by one-half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent, 
and most of the program will be financed on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. A priority committee 
studied the recommended projects of the sub- 
committees and determined the priority order. 
A finance subcommittee went over each item 
recommending how each should be paid for. 
The committee recommended that the 10-year 
program be reviewed every year by the city 
planning commission and the city council, 
possibly with the help of a citizens advisory 
committee. 


Studies Zoning Variances 

Considerable variation exists among cities in 
the West in the granting of zoning variances for 
the change in use of buildings according to a 
recent survey made by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service at the University of Oregon 
(see Pick of the Month). Information was 
secured from 21 cities in Oregon, Washington, 
California, and Colorado. Three of the 21 cities 
—Los Angeles and San Diego, California, and 
Eugene, Oregon—have authorized a substantial 
number of use variances. Seven additional cities 
stated that use variances might be permitted 
under certain conditions: Boulder, Colorado; 
Spokane, Seattle, and Vancouver, Washington; 
and Corvallis, Salem, and Springfield, Oregon. 
The remaining 11 cities reported that use vari- 
ances are not permitted: Berkeley, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and Stockton, California: Denver, 
Colorado; Tacoma, Washington; and Bend, 
Grants Pass, Medford, Portland, and Roseburg, 
Oregon. The report shows that use variances 
have been granted in Eugene and San Diego for 
such purposes as a plating works in an outer 


residential district; an addition to a nonconform- 
ing greenhouse; construction of a medical clinic 
in an apartment house district; and the con- 
struction of a three-dwelling unit structure on 
two lots in a two-family residential district. The 
report includes excerpts from statutory pro- 
visions for boards of adjustment for zoning and 
an analysis of zoning ordinance provisions in 20 
cities relating to exceptions and variances for 
residential districts. 


Surveys Attorney Salaries 

A report by the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, City Attorneys and Their 
Salaries (see Pick of the Month), concludes that 
the compensation of the city attorney is dispro- 
portionate to the value of his services to the 
modern and increasingly complex American 
city of 1956. The report outlines the functions of 
the office of city attorney; compares salaries of 
city attorneys with duties and income of at- 
torneys in private practice; and presents data for 
300 cities on salaries of the city attorney, chief 
assistants, other legal assistants, clerks, secre- 
taries, and other employees of the legal depart- 
ment. Included under the legal duties of city 
attorneys, according to the NIMLO report, are 
advisory duties, rendition of formal opinions, 
preparation of ordinances, charter amendments, 
and suggested legislation, appearances before 
the courts, settlement of claims against the city, 
preparation of legal documents, expedition of 
bond issues, and duties relative to intergovern- 
mental relations. 


Employee Turnover Rates 

Employee turnover in the public service is 
both desirable and inevitable, but the rate of 
turnover as measured by employee turnover 
statistics may be an indication that improvements 
in various personnel policies are needed, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Civil Service As- 
sembly (see Pick of the Month). Some of the basic 
causes of turnover are inadequate selection and 
assignment of new workers, poor working condi- 
tions, lack of opportunity for advancement, in- 
adequate supervision, an unsound pay plan, 
lack of a well-organized training program, and 
ineffective grievance procedures. Comparisons of 
turnover rates between different jurisdictions or 
with private industry are difficult because of the 
different methods commonly used to figure turn- 
over rates. Of four common formulae cited in the 
CSA report, three are various measures of “gross 
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turnover” which reflected the workload of the 
personnel agency. The fourth method, however, 
measures the rate of voluntary resignations by 
discounting unavoidable separations such as 
deaths, retirement, pregnancy, military leave, 
and others. While the turnover rate derived by 
this method is lower, it is more likely to be indic- 
ative of the factors over which management 
may be able to exercise some degree of control by 
changes in personnel policies 


Handbook for Citizen Boards 


In Lubbock, Texas (71,747), a handbook ex- 
plaining the functions and duties of citizen 
boards and commissions has recently been issued 
for use as a reference manual (see Pick of the 
Month). The booklet will also serve to explain 
the functions of the boards and commissions to 
newly appointed members. The boards and 
commissions included in the booklet are those 
created either in the city charter, by the city 
council, or established as specially incorporated 
organizations. The booklet contains information 
on the composition of the various groups, the 
duties and responsibilities of its members, and 
other information essential] to the operation of the 
23 boards or commissions included. 


Eases Residence Requirements 

Hartford, Connecticut, has amended the mu- 
nicipal code to liberalize residence requirements 
for city employees. Under the new provision any 
city employee may reside in a town contiguous 
to Hartford. The ordinance also provides that 
upon approval of the city council a city employee 
may reside anywhere within a 10-mile radius of 
of the city limits if he is purchasing or has pur- 
chased his home in a town outside the city. About 
10 per cent of the city’s employees, exclusive of 
education employees, already live outside the 
city. Under previous policy, each employee had 
to appear before the city council for an individual 
residence waiver. 


Traffic Engineering Course 

A short course in traffic engineering methods 
to obtain the most efficient use of existing street 
systems for traffic flow in urban and suburban 
areas will be held at Purdue University, from 
August 6 to 10, for traffic engineers in cities in 
Indiana and nearby states. The course will serve 
as a pilot model for possible nation-wide applica- 
tion later by the National Advisory Committee 
on In-Service Traffic Engineering Training. The 
program, which will devote special attention to 
problems in smaller cities, includes studies of 
volume, speed, delay, capacity, accidents, traffic 
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regulations, signs and markings, design of signal 
systems, speed control, one-way streets, parking 
control, off-street parking, planning street sys- 
tems, intersection designs, and traffic engineering 
administration. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Professor Don Berry, School of Civil 
Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


Assessed Valuations Increase 

Real property valuations in 93 major cities 
and counties increased 4.7 per cent in 1955, ac- 
cording to the National Association of Assessing 
Officers. Assessed valuations in counties in- 
creased at a rate nearly twice that of cities, 
registering a 6.71 per cent rise compared to 3.81 
per cent for cities. In 1954 the increase in cities 
and counties was almost equal. The largest gain 
was in Wilmington, Delaware, 40.77 per cent, 
while other large increases were reported in 
Richmond, Virginia, 27.43 per cent; Alameda 
County, California, 25.44 per cent; and Corpus 
Christi, Texas, 20.01 per cent. Only one city 
showed a decrease in assessed valuations in 
1955—Boston, 1.60 per cent... . Assessed valua- 
tions in Milwaukee have increased three times 
in the past 10 years, while assessed valuations in 
the fringe areas are five times higher than 10 
years ago. .. . Manhattan, Kansas (19,056), has 
recently issued its annual survey of property 
tax rates for cities in its population group. 
The rates are shown for properties having cur- 
rent market values of $8,000, $15,000, and 
$25,000 respectively, in 47 cities, most of which 
are in Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan. 


Municipal Finance News 

The recent annual report of the central 
board of purchases in Milwaukee indicates a 
saving to the city government of about $89,000 
through more efficient operation with a one- 
story central warehouse recently built. The 
storage facilities have made possible the buying 
of standard items in much larger quantities 
with greatly reduced unit prices. The savings in 
one year amounted to $135,000 or 30 per cent 
of the value of goods handled. This was offset 
by operating expenses, including investment 
and depreciation, of $46,000, leaving a net of 
$89,000 in savings....A check list for the 
auditing of the books of California cities includes 
standards for field work, reporting, and pro- 
cedures for auditing assets, liabilities, revenues 
and receipts, and disbursements (see Pick of the 
Month). ... Wichita, Kansas, has been 
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awarded a ‘“‘certificate of conformance’ for 
municipal financial reports that conform to the 
standards established by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association and the National Com- 
mittee on Governmental Accounting. . . . Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has increased its one-half of 1 
per cent municipal income tax to a full 1 per 
cent as a temporary measure to raise additional 
revenue. In November citizens will vote on a 
charter amendment providing for the 1 per cent 
tax for five years. . . . Kenosha, Wisconsin (54,- 
368), has revamped its accounting systems 
along lines recommended by the National Com- 
mittee on Governmental Accounting with the 
aid of Public Administration Service. 


Reviews Parking Problems 

The legal, financial, and administrative 
phases of automobile parking in United States 
cities are reviewed in a recent report of the Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic Control (see 
Pick of the Month). The report discusses the 
ascertaining of parking needs in individual cities, 
legal authority for public off-street parking, the 
methods of financing public off-street parking, 
and land use regulations including control of 
private operators. Examples of parking programs 
from representative cities are presented, includ- 
ing approaches through private operation, public 
and private cooperation, municipal operation, 
and parking authorities. 


Adopt Zoning Ordinances 

The zoning ordinance recently adopted in 
Windsor, Connecticut, prohibits the business or 
residential use of land in industrial zones and 
residential! use in business zones. The standards 
for industrial zoning prescribe performance 
qualification for fire, explosion, offensive odors, 
dust, heat, glare, smoke, and noise. An agricul- 
tural zone is provided where every building lot 
must be of at least three acres in size. The off- 
street parking and loading requirements specify 
that two parking spaces must be provided for 
each dwelling unit in all residential zones. 
Other provisions govern density requirements, 
minimum square feet of floor area for residential 
structures, business and professional zones, pri- 
vate clubs, occupancy certificates, and appeal 
procedures....A zoning ordinance recently 
adopted in Mount Lebanon township, Pennsy]l- 
vania, provides for neighborhood shopping dis- 
tricts in addition to the usual commercial and 
residential districts. The ordinance provides 
that the township planning commission shall 
assist and advise the township board in the in- 
terpretation and administration of the zoning 
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ordinance, particularly in relationship to the 
master plan for the township... . Fridley, 
Minnesota, has adopted a zoning ordinance 
which was published recently in a local news- 
paper together with a map showing the various 
residential, commercial, and industrial districts. 
..- Hartford, Connecticut, has amended its 
zoning ordinance to provide for special indus- 
trial zones. Strict provisions are incorporated 
for area setbacks, off-street truck loading, off- 
street parking space, and height of buildings. 
The ordinance prohibits residential construc- 
tion except for the provision of quarters for per- 
sons who must reside on the premises to safe- 
guard property. Retail trade and service estab- 
lishments also are prohibited except for estab- 
lishments essential to serve workers in the im- 
mediate district. Both types of construction must 
be approved by the board of appeals. 


Inter-American Municipal Meeting 

Several hundred municipal officials from 
North and South America are expected to at- 
tend the Sixth Congress of the Inter-American 
Municipal Organization. The meeting, origi- 
nally slated on August 14-19, 1956, is now 
scheduled to be held on August 17-23 in 
Panama City, Panama. Sessions at the Congress 
will center around the following four topics: 
growth of urban and suburban areas, fiscal 
resources of municipalities in relation to local 
autonomy, evaluation of intermunicipal co- 
operation, and scientific management at the 
executive level. Official invitations and reserva- 
tions for the Congress and hotels can be ob- 
tained by writing to the secretary general of the 
local organizing committee, Alfonso Herrera y 
Franco, Apartado 3543, Panama, Republica de 
Panama. 


More Finance Developments 

In Cook County, Illinois, aerial photographs 
are being used to discover new buildings and 
improvements omitted from the assessment roll 
because building permits are not reported to 
the county assessor, according to the National 
Association of Assessing Officers. It is expected 
that about $10 million in assessed value of real 
estate will be added to the tax roll. In one 
township the aerial photographs disclosed 220 
new buildings and improvements that had been 
omitted including 78 major structures such as 
residences and one factory located in a heavily 
wooded area....In Phoenix, Arizona (165,- 
000), a budget manual has recently been pre- 
pared by the finance department to aid depart- 
ment heads in the preparation of the 1956-57 
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budget. The manual includes budget instruc- 
tions used in previous years, the legal basis of 
the budget, and sample copies of budget forms. 
... Portland, Oregon (373,628), has issued a 
comprehensive manual on the microfilming of 
city records. The manual discusses processes 
of microfilming, equipment, retention schedules, 
and procedures. 


City Planning News 

In Baltimore, the city planning commission 
has issued an attractive, 60-page report with 
photographs and maps to explain urban renewal 
and the functions of both official and unofficial 
agencies in carrying out urban renewal pro- 
grams. ...In Harrisonburg, Virginia (10,810) 
a long-range comprehensive parks and recreation 
master plan has been adopted as the first phase 
of a master plan being prepared by the planning 
commission and a full-time planning engineer. 
... Montgomery County, Maryland (164,000), 
recently issued an 8} X 11 illustrated booklet por- 
traying the resources of the county to attract com- 
mercial and industrial concerns to the area... . 
Information on the planning of outdoor swimming 
pools based on data from 267 pools has recently 
been published by the Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics (see Pick of the Month). 
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Included is information on the location, design, 
and construction of pools; the degree to which 
the outdoor pool is satisfactory for various pool 
activities; and changes which would be made if 
present outdoor pools were being rebuilt. 


Student Recruitment Program 

In Los Angeles County a recruitment program 
has been especially developed to employ high 
school seniors for typist and stenographer posi- 
tions, according to the Civil Service Assembly. 
Examinations for the clerical positions are held 
at schools about six weeks prior to graduation as 
a convenience for the students, and firm job 
offers are made within a few days after the results 
of the written exams and oral interviews are 
known. The plan provides a minimum period of 
waiting and uncertainty for the student candi- 
dates and also allows the county to recruit quali- 
fied students before they have received offers of 
employment from private companies or other 
recruit- 
ment programs for clerical workers have been 
held with 1,112 students taking the examina- 
tions. Of this number 514 passed the written 
exams and took oral interviews. Of the 359 stu- 


governmental agencies. Two student 


dents who met all requirements, 218 were ap- 
pointed to jobs with the county. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 














— —s Current Previous a Lowest Highest 
Figure Month : ae in 1955 in 1955 
Last Year 

Consumers’ Price Index'.. 1947-49 = 100 115.4 May 114.9 114.2 114.2 115.0 
Municipal Bond Index’... . % yield 2.53 6-14 2.69 2.40 2.37 2.59 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 100,000 pop. .72 Apr. ae .74 63 1.21 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. In 1000s 108 May 106 132 75 132 
Construction Cost Index®.. 1947-49 = 100 129.2 Apr. 129.0 123.9 123.2 127.0 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 








THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Crrizens HANDBOOK OF MonTGOMERY COUNTY, 
Mary anpD. Allied Civic Group, Inc., Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 1956. 44pp. 

FuNcTIONS OF CITIZEN BOARDS AND ComMISSIONS. 
City Manager, City Hall, Lubbock, Texas. 
1956. 52pp. 

MunicipaL INDEX: THe PurcHasinc GUIDE FOR 
Crry Orriciats. American City Magazine 
Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 1956. 1140pp. $10. 

PHILADELPHIA GOVERNMENT: 1956. By Edwin 
Rothman and others. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Pennsylvania Economy League, 
1321 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7. 1956. 365pp. 
$2.50. 

Mercep’s Future. By Citizens’ Committee of 
100. City Manager, City Hall, Merced, Cali- 
fornia. 1956. 44pp. 

PuNcHED Carp Primer. By Burton Dean Fried- 
man, Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 77pp. $3.50. 

EMPLOYEE TURNOVER STATISTICS: COLLECTION, 
Anacysis, Use. By Robert J. Batson. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1956. 9pp. $2. 

Supervisors SAFETY MANUAL. National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 1956. 354pp. $6.50. 

Cueck List FoR THE AUDIT OF THE FINANCIAL 
Recorps OF A CALIFORNIA City. By the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Municipal Accounting. 
League of California Cities, Hote] Claremont 
Building, Berkeley 5. 1956. 16pp. $1. 

Ciry oF BurFALO APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTING: 
A New Approacu ComsBines ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES AND PuNCHED-CaRD EQUIPMENT. 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 23pp. 

Tue Cost oF MuniciAL Services IN RESIDEN- 
TIAL Areas. By William L. C. Wheaton and 
Morton J. Schussheim. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 105pp. $2. 

Locat GOVERNMENTAL BupGEeT StuDy MANUAL. 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4. 1956. 31pp. 

MunicipAL NONPROPERTY TAXES: 1956 SuPPLE- 
MENT TO WHERE Cities Get THEIR MONEY. 
By Harold F. Alderfer and Robert L. Funk. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 60pp. $2.50. 

How SHatt We Grow? A PRELIMINARY RE- 
porT. Charleston County Planning Board, 
Room 434, The Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 1956. 84pp. $1. 


Loca PLANNING RESEARCH: SELECTED SOURCES 
oF INFORMATION FOR CALIFORNIA. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24. 1956 
95pp. $1.50. 

PLANNING 1955: SELECTED PAPERS FROM THE 
ANNUAL PLANNING CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1956. 216pp. $4. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF City INCORPORATION OF UNIN- 
CORPORATED ArEAS. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 
1955. 19pp. 

SUGGESTED ORDINANCE FOR ESTABLISHING A CITY 
PLANNING Commission. City Planning Divi- 
sion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
1955. 4pp. 

Use VaRIANCEs IN ZONING. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, 
P.O. Box 5177, Eugene. 1955. 48pp. $1. 

Pustic HEALTH ON A COUNTY-WIDE BAsiIs. 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh 19. 1956. 9pp. 

Mopet Minimum Housinc STANDARDS ORDI- 
NANCE. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1956. 11pp. $2. 

Tue Ovutrpoor Swimminc Poot—A Stupy RE- 
port. Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22. 1956. 48pp. $1. 

ParRKING: LEGAL, FINANCIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE. 
The Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut. 1956. 
196pp. 

City ATToRNEYs AND THEIR SALarigs. By 
Charles S. Rhyne and Jack M. Merelman. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1956. 53pp. $3. 

NIMLO Mopet OrpinaAnce REGULATING PRI- 
vaTE Detectives. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 4pp. 

REPORT OF THE JoINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
To STtuDY THE PUBLICATION oF Comics. State 
Legislature, State Capitol, 
York. 1955. 185pp. 

REPORT ON THE DesIRABILITY OF A CURFEW 
ORDINANCE FOR JUVENILES IN Rock IsLANp. 
City Manager, City Hall, Rock Island, IIli- 
nois. 1956. 10pp. 


Albany, New 
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LIGHT UP AMERICA... 
IT’S DARKER THAN YOU THINK! 


@ 


Which town will he choose? 


Good street lighting is good civic advertising. Both industry and com- 
merce are attracted to a well-lighted community. In fact, one mid- 
western town found that its rate of industrial growth climbed 75% 
above the state average after it installed a modern street lighting 
system on its previously gloomy, darkened thoroughfares. 

Trade, too, is attracted by light. Cheerful, well-lighted streets attract 
more shoppers . . . and put them in a buying mood. Local residents 
suddenly do more local shopping; more out-of-towners are attracted. 
And finally, good lighting is bound to raise and stabilize real estate 
values in your important downtown areas. 

Good street lighting is good business . . . It’s the best promoter your 
community can have at low capital cost. 











| Section E455-14 
“Out of Darkness,“’ a new, dramatic | 
film story of how one community met its | 
street lighting problems, is now available 

to civic groups, community service organ- | ty,’ GEA-6047. 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and | 
white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a | 
print of “Out of Darkness’’ from your G-E 

Apparatus Sales Office. | 


Name 


Street- 








Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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General Electric Company 
Schenectady 5, N. Y 


Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 
bulletin, “Light the Way to a Better Communi- 


= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





To build confidence 


with taxpayers... 


Here’s truly streamlined cash control 
equipment you’re proud to show them! 








Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine. Speeds and assures accu- 
racy three ways: gives the taxpayer 
a machine-certified receipt; validates, 
automatically, the exact amount re- 
ceived by cashier; simultaneously enters 
identical record on locked-in journal. 








Proud? Even more—you'll 
be really eager to show them 
the Burroughs Receipting 
and Validating Machine. For 
it (like all Burroughs ma- 
chines) not only looks the 
part of the most efficiently 
run, up-to-date city govern- 
ment, but plays this part 
well! Here’s why: 

The protection and double- 
quick service you and your 
citizens expect is built right 
into this cash control ma- 
chine. Yes, from the ground 
up, it’s designed for speed 
and foolproof accuracy. 

It mechanically enforces 
correct accounting for monies 
as they’re received. Protects 
the cashier against honest 
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mistakes. And assures the 
taxpayer that he will receive 
full credit for his payment. 

Remember, there’s no 
better way to gain confi- 
dence than at a point of 
frequent contact between 
you and the taxpayer. Here’s 
where you should insist on 
Burroughs! Call our nearest 
branch office. Or write: Bur- 
roughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” is o trademark 

















BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri 
P.O. Box 7088 


Phone 
DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Tran- 
sit, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys— Reports — Installations 
Organization * Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


415 Church Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Statler Building *« Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bidg. - 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 


at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 BE. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Would You hike ta Kuow... 


How To Reduce Municipal Expenditures 
without Reducing Municipal Services? 


Then you should have this 52-page pamphlet by 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and ORIN F. NOLTING 


prepared with the assistance of 54 municipal officials 


CHECK-LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


$1.00 per copy—25% discount on four or more copies 


Contains 542 practical suggestions for constructive economy, of inter- 


est to all mayors, city managers, and department heads. 


Subjects covered include: 


Elections Inspectional Services Finance 
Personnel Management Traffic Management Methods 


Police Health and Welfare _ Utilities 
Fire Office Practice Housing 
Public Works Education Governmental Structure 
Parks and Recreation Public Libraries Planning 





Each section contains questions to be checked “Yes” or ‘’No’’—the 
scoring is quick and easy, and the answers obtained should be an 
invaluable help to you. 


ORDER TODAY AND LEARN HOW WELL YOUR CITY MEASURES UP TO 
GENERALLY ACCEPTED STANDARDS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60 Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
































Yow avacable 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1956 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION 


‘The Municipal Year Book 
is the 
comprehensive 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City 


most useful and 


reterence 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
offi- 


Vunic- 


local 
cials.”"—American 
ipal Association 


questions of 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1955 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Are 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Chang 
Urban Places and Populatior 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 
MMe tropolit in Speci il Districts 


5.000 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 
1955 
Professional Organizations of City Official 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Offici 
Number of 
Worl 


Developments in 


Personnel Organization 
Payroll, Hours of 
Cities Over 10,000 


Emplo 
ees Retirement 


et 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administratior 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Insurance Data 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
the 
comprehensive, eminently 


ommended as most 
practic al reference work 
in its field.”"-—National Mu 
nicipal Revieu 


“No city 
be without 
Book.’ Ray W 
City Manager 
\rizona 


manager should 
this Year 
WILSON 





Phoenix 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Developments in 1955 in Each City 
lables Giving Individual Data 
Municipal Housing Codes 
Fire Department Data 
Police Department Dat 


Central Garages 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 


Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiets in all Cities 
over 10.000 by States 

Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 


Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1955 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


582 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, postpaid 


INTERNATIONAL 


CITY 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 





























